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What the Birds Mean to Us~ 


At this time when the juniper, the 
shad bush and the flowering dog- 
wood that grow beside the country 
road need a special plea to save them 
from the axe of “improvement ”; 
when the gunner, who is accused of 
shooting a sea gull or a swallow, 
asks in blank amazement, “ What’s 
the use of that bird?’ — it is worth 
while to consider the esthetic value 
of birds to the commonwealth. The 
child or the savage needs no such re- 
minder. The graceful, feathered 
form, the darting flight, the flash of 
color, the entrancing song, are ex- 
cuse enough for the birds’ existence. 
Without them “ the open ” is a deso- 
late void. What would May day be 
without the songs of spring? Would 
the pleasure of the dim forest be 
complete without its tapping wood- 
peckers, its drumming grouse and 
the anthem of the thrush? What 
are the meadows of June without 
their rollicking bobolinks and the 
lisps of the meadowlark; or the hill- 
side copse without its rolling bird 
songs and the hidden nests with 
speckled eggs? Could the old hay 
barn have been complete without its 
twittering swallows, or the garden 
without its bubbling house wrens? 
Would the old orchard have been 
exactly like paradise if the bluebird 
had failed to flash his azure wing 
and warble his mellow love note? 
And a morning in the marshes, could 
it have such artistic finish without 
it gorgeous redwings, its chattering 
marsh wrens, its clattering rails, and 
the mysterious booming of its bit- 
terns? The “haunts of coot and 
hern” repay us for our visit only 
when the inhabitants are at home. 
The “rapture of the lonely shore” 
finds its real climax with its coursing 
gulls and screaming seafowl. 

In a correct educational system, 
ornithology holds an _ important 
place. Nature study in the schools 
can draw from no surer source to 
engage the attention and develop the 
minds of youthful pupils. Birds, 
nests, eggs, downy young, feathers, 
wings, bird songs, feeding habits, mi- 
grations, all stimulate the unfolding 
mind to activities which grammar 
and arithmetic are slow to arouse. 
The choice of nesting sites, the in- 
genuity in home building, the 
zealous care of the young, the self- 
sacrificing maternal instinct, are all 
subjects which, when properly pre- 
sented, impress the child’s mind with 
an intensity which a maturer study 
of ethics can never rival. 

In common with the agriculturist 
and conservationist, we must not 
overlook the economic value of birds 
— not as game or as food and feath- 
ers for commercial use, but because 
of the inestimable service they ren- 
der in the destruction of weeds and 
noxious animals. Two examples 
will serve to illustrate the point. 
One song sparrow which I examined 
in April evidently required one-half 
ounce of weed seeds to satisfy his 
hunger for one day; there were at 
least 10,000 song sparrows in On- 
tario county that summer. At that 
rate of feeding they would consume 
about thirty-seven tons of weed 
seeds from the fields of Ontario 
county during the eight months of 
their stay; and in New York State 
over 2000 tons. When we consider 
that this sparrow is only one of 
thirty or forty species of seed-eating 
birds common in New York, it is 
easy to see that the birds save our 
country boys from an appreciable 
amount of hoeing and weed-pulling 
during the season. One pair of ori- 
oles that I watched while feeding 
their young evidently brought them 
at least 200 caterpillars a day. There 
were in Geneva about 100 pairs of 
crioles, in the county perhaps 1500, 

and in the State 75,000. In the two 
months of their most voracious feed- 
ing, the orioles alone must consume 
at least 900,000,000 caterpillars. 
Most of our birds feed their young 
on insects, and so it is evident that 
our birds are the most efficient 
agents for saving our vegetation 
from destruction by the insect pests. 

If we all would do our part to pro- 
tect and encourage the birds, many 
kinds could be induced to live about 
our dooryards and fields. Bluebirds 
may be attracted in many cases by 
placing boxes for them on posts or 
on the sides of trees at a height of 
from 8 to 12 feet. The boxes should 
be about 4 by 4 by 8 inches in di- 





mensions with a hole 2 inches in di- 
ameter near the top of one side, and 
should be located near the back of 
the garden or the corner of the 
orchard. After a youthful bird pro- 
tector has succeeded with the blue- 
bird he will have little further diffi- 
culty. 

Of the 400 species of birds that 
have been found in New York we 
have a more or less complete account 
in the two great volumes on the 
“ Birds of New York ” recently pub- 
lished as Memoir 12 of the State 
Museum, but of many birds we are 
in need of more perfect knowledge, 
as to their occurrence in various 
parts of the State. Many bird stu- 
dents who receive this bulletin could 
be of real assistance in studying con- 
ditions which would help in future 
work on the conservation of birds, if 
they would report especially inter- 
esting features of bird life in their 
vicinity. We wish to know about the 
nesting colonies of herons, martins, 
terns, eaves swallows; the facts 
about the nesting of such intefesting 
species as the loon, grebe, coot, 
wood duck, Wilson snipe, bobwhite, 
bartramian sandpiper, killdcer, eagle 
and fish hawk. The writer would be 
especially glad to receive censuses 
of the number of birds nesting 
within thirty rods of the farmhouse, 
in meadowlands, in wocdlands, in 
brush lots, in marshlands, and in 
wooded swamps, with an account 
of the location, acreage, slope, 
nature of the ground and kind of 
vegetation. A careful record of one 
or all such localities in your vicinity 
would be of great use in studying 
the variation of bird life in our State 
and its causes. 

Eton Howarp Eaton 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Do not bury the observance of 
Bird Day in elaborate indoor exer- 
cises. If possible, take the children 
out where the birds are; to the 
woods, if in the country, to the parks, 
if in the city. But if the weather 
is too forbidding and all the time 
must be spent indoors, tell the chil- 
dren why this day is set apart for 
the birds, call attention to their 
value in destroying injurious insects, 
grubs and caterpillars, the seeds of 
troublesome weeds. Find out what 
the children know about the birds 
and let them tell about it. Encour- 
age them to watch for the birds and 
to watch their doings;|to make 
shelters and boxes that will invite 
them to nest about the sghoolhouse 
or home. 


The last American passenger 
pigeon died a few months ago in 
Cincinnati. The species is now ex- 
tinct. People not yet very old can 
remember how abundant it was in 
their boyhood and the early writers 
tell us it existed in such countless 
millions that the bishops of the 
church felt called upon to interdict 
it! In Audubon’s day and later the 
eggers were gathering hundreds of 
thousanes of eggs from the wonder- 
ful seafowl nesting places on the 
rocky islets of the Gulf of St Law- 
rence. Today there are but three of 
these nesting places left, happily 
now, we think, about to be set apart 
as bird reserves. The white man 
in America has killed off the great 
auk and the Labrador duck and 
he has pressed to the verge of ex- 
tinction these other birds: the 
wild turkey, the whooping crane, 
the trumpeter swan, the golden 
plover, the Hudsonian godwit, while 
the willet and the dowitcher are on 
the same declining path. 

Remember — once _ gone, 
birds can never come back! 


these 


The laws of this State protect all 
wild birds under severe penalties, ex- 
cept the English sparrow, starling, 
crow, hawk, crow blackbird, snowy 
owl, great-horned owl and king- 
fisher. The law says that protected 
birds “shall not be taken or pos- 
sessed at any time, dead or alive, 
except under the authority of a cer- 
tificate issued under this article.” 
The penalties are severe., Any per- 
son violating the law is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and is further liable 
“to a penalty of $60 and an addi- 
tional penalty of $25 for each bird or 
part of bird taken or possessed or 
had in possession.” These |provisions 
do not apply to the game birds for 
which an open season is fixed. 


| 
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State Bird Day 
April 2, 1915 


The three men who have together produced for the State the monu- 
mental work entitled “ Birds of New York” have made this number of 
the Bulletin: Director Clarke, of the State Museum, Mr Eaton and Mr 
Fuertes. If their suggestions are generally followed, the State will be 
made richer by many millions and a great source of human happiness 


will be kept at our doors. 
Joun H. Frntey 





When this bulletin reaches you every one of the elementary and second- 
ary schools will have received a copy of the portfolio containing 106 color 
plates of our New York Birds; and now with these beautiful guides to our 
birds in your hands and with the suggestions you can get from this bulletin 
and other sources, we want you to set aside some part of Friday, April 2d, 
for the BIRDS. That is to be our BIRD DAY this year, and in years fol- 
lowing the birds shall have their day in our schools, just as the trees have 
long been having theirs. 

Do you ask why the children should put aside their other lessons just 
to talk about, watch and listen for the birds? Suppose we had no birds — 
suppose that these blessings which brighten as they take their flight in the 
autumn never came back. You would miss their happy welcome of the 
spring, no doubt, their darting colors among the trees and all the familiar 
everyday acquaintance which makes the summer summer. But it would 
mean more than that. Should they stay away, your orchards would be 
stripped bare of leaves and fruit, your fields of grain would droop, withered 
and hopeless, the forests would turn to tangles of naked boughs, there 
would be no grass in the fields, no bread on your tables, no milk in your 
cups, no meat on your plates. And is it the birds, these song birds about 
us, the robin that pecks our cherries and strawberries, the crow and black- 
bird that steal the corn, the hawk that scoops down upon the chickens — 
these and the rest of the birds, that keep us supplied with bread and meat — 
that actually keep us alive? It is in very truth. It is they, the birds, 
including even those the short sight of our laws still looks upon as public 
enemies, that stand between humanity and starvation, for it is the insects 
that would drive us off the earth, would put the human race to death, if it 
were not that the birds stood between us ani them. Go out on April 2d 
and thank the birds that you are alive, and then resolve that you and those 
whom you can influence will do all in their power to protect and encourage 
our bird life of every kind. So make our Bird Day count for something in 
this State. No lesson in the school can be so important as this one: 
The birds stand between us and destruction. 

Jonun M. CrarKe 





The Voices of the Birds 


When we think about birds, the 
first thing that comes to our minds 
is generally their grace and the 
beauty of their smooth, silky feather 
covering. No other animals have 
such a wonderfully sleek, soft sur- 
face, or more beautiful colors and 
patterns. So much has been written 
on this subject and so many colored 
pictures have been put before the 
people that there is now no excuse 
except indifference why everyone 
should not know by sight most of 
our lovely American birds. And let 
me say that no country outside the 
tropics has more varied or more 
beautiful birds than have we right 
here. 

But feathers are not the only 
feature wherein birds differ from the 
rest of the animals. Birds are the 
only creatures that have pleasant, 
musical voices and express their 
emotions in song. To the person 
who enjoys outdoor living, spring 
would hardly differ from fall but for 
the bird voices, and to know the lit- 
tle globe-trotters by the sounds they 
make is to reach out a sympathetic 
hand to the very heart of nature. 
Who, knowing the soft, gentle, 
quavering call of the bluebird, has 
not'thrilled to its message in the first 
warm days of spring, almost before 
the frost is out of the ground? Or 
the cheery trill of the field sparrow? 
—all the pastoral simplicity and 
humble contentment in the world 
ring in that sweet, unpretentious 
little song. 

Perhaps in May, when the earth 
smells warm and the trees have put 
out the first film of tender green and 
the woods call strongly, you may 
hear a bird song that at first sounds 
like a robin’s, but is a little too varied 
and rich, sweeps up and down 
through a deeper scale, or has a 
more vibrant quality. Do not leave 
that song till you have seen the 
singer! For it is a rarer bird than 
the robin that is singing and it is 
quite certain to be one of the bril- 
liantly beautiful creatures, a rose- 
breasted grosbeak or a scarlet tana- 
ger. In either case you will be richly 
rewarded for a _ patient search. 
Neither bird is actually rare in New 
York State, yet how few we see! 
Learn their notes and see how com- 
mon they are. True, they are shy, 
and like most birds, generally keep 
out of sight of the noisy and careless 
human beings that go crashing and 
talking through the woods. But he 
who has interest and patience to 
mowe-slowly and quietly, or better 
still, to sit motionless for a few min- 
utes at a time in the woods, will be 
rewarded in most unexpected ways 
and get intimate and _ personal 
glimpses into many secretive and 
shy little lives that he would other- 
wise never guess the existence of. 
It is not time wasted to pass an af- 
ternoon, or a morning, or a day, in 
this quiet, receptive visiting with 
nature. Walks cross-country take 
on a new significance and interest; 
summers in the mountains present 
rich new fields to conquer, with the 
tinkling, silvery, tinsel song of the 
winter wren as a background and 
the indescribably beautiful flute- 
playing of the hermit thrush as a 
rare treat for those who have a little 
patience. In all my travels in Mex- 
ico, Alaska, California, Florida or 
South America, where I have heard 
the songs of many distinguished and 
beautiful birds, I have never heard 
anything to surpass the serene and 
tender hymn of our hermit thrush, 
and after all the years of familiarity 
with it, I still experience the same 
thrill of wonder when, in some cool 
and quiet mountain glade, I hear this 
perfect, crystal song. And while 
our commoner wood thrush lacks 
the sustained tones and calm leisure 
of ¢he hermit, its voice is no less 
beautiful, and its rich alto notes stir 
a chord closely akin to that struck 
by its shy, forest-haunting cousin. 
All our thrushes have this same 
beautiful quality of tone that, so far 
as I know, is shared by no other 
birds. ‘ 

So little have we noticed this won- 
derful thing that birds alone can do, 
that we have almost no words in our 
language with which to describe or 
talk about it. It is as intangible as 
the fragrance of flowers, and as 
mysterious. This, I think, is per- 
haps the principal reason why each 
person should make the slight and 


pleasant effort to solve for himself 
the little riddles that reach his ear 
on his summer walks in the woods 
and fields. Catch the notes if you 
can, see if you can not whistle them; 
perhaps when once firmly in your 
brain, you can reproduce them on 
piano, flute or violin. They are 
intangible, waverous, evanescent 
things, and our musical notation is 
still too hard to lend itself to them, 
but if you can get them on record 
you will really help to enrich our 
musical language. 
Louis AGAssiz FUERTES 


Stupidity Street 


I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat; 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


I saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 
— Ralf Hodgson 


A Public Monument to a Bird 


James Buckland tells the story of 
the black-headed gull and the Utah 
farmers: In the early days of the 
Mormon settlement the farmers were 
thrown into despair by the inroads 
of the cricket. Every green thing 
disappeared before them and the col- 
ony was brought to the verge of star- 
vation. Suddenly this gull appeared 
in the country, coming in vast num- 
bers and, feeding greedily on the 
crickets, freed it from this pest. 
“ The settlers at Salt Lake regarded 
the advent of the gulls as a heaven- 
sent miracle and practically canon- 
ized the birds.” A monument has 
been erected to this bird as an ex- 
pression of the unforgotten grati- 
tude of the people. 


Bird Notes 


Do not begrudge the birds a few 
cherries and berries, a little grain 
from the furrows. It is a righteous 
toll they take for the other good 
they do. Remember the law: “ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn.” 


Scarcely a poet but has sung of 
the birds: Shelley and Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Burns, Longfellow and 
Bryant, ,Van Dyke and Burroughs. 
Some of these poems, are the gems 
of our literature and among them or 
the multitude of other poems may be 
found much that is appropriate to 
Bird Day observance. 


How about the hawks and owls? 
Most of them get short shrift in our 
law. Our neighboring state, Penn- 
sylvania, once thought them an 
abomination and laid a bounty of 50 
cents a head upon them, paid out 
$90,000 thus to kill them off, and 
when this was done suffered an in- 
vasion of field mice which, it was 
calculated, did damage to the agri- 
cultural interests of the state to 
nearly $4,000,000. 


Field- marshal the red - winged 
blackbird is not very popular among 
the farmers, but some years ago the 
Nebraska farmers, believing them 
guilty of stealing too much grain, 
poisoned them. And so the next 
years there were no_ blackbirds. 
Then came the locusts in armies, 
and as there were no birds to pre- 
vent, the harvest failed. 


Last year 210,000 hunters’ licenses 
were issued in this State. That 
means an income of $210,000 to the 
State treasury. Can you estimate 
what it means in thousands of dol- 
lars of loss to the grain fields, the 
orchards, the berry patches and the 
forests? 


Some years ago the State Ento- 
mologist made an estimate of the 
amount of damage done every year 
to the crops, forest and shade trees 
of the State, through the activity of 
the insects which the birds failed to 
catch. The figure rose to forty or 
fifty million dollars every year! 
The birds have too much to do; in 
other words there are not enough of 
them! This loss practically repre- 
sents the annual loss to the people 
from the killing of birds. 











